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WHICH  WAS  LINCOLN^  5  GREATEST  SPEECH  AND  WHY? 


(Address  by  Louis  A,  Bowman  before  "The  Lincoln  Group  of  Chicago") 


Everyone  who  would  interest,  inform,  influence  or  inspire 
his  fellow  men,  whether  he  be  editor,  author,  actor,  lawyer,  teacher, 
preacher,  salesman,  radio  comraentator ,  or,  even  an  after  dinner 
speaker,   it  seems  to  me,  has  a  threefold  duty  to  his  readers  and 
listeners:     (1)  to  assemble  and  digest  the  best,_mqst  authoritative 
views  and  opinions  produced  by  thinking  men  on  the  theme  under  con- 
sideration*  (2)  to  formulate  such  ideas  as  arise  from  his  own  care- 
ful thinking;  and  (3)  to  state  clearly  and  definitely  the  reasons 
causing  him  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions.     In  considering  Lincoln's 
addresses  and  v.'ritings  and  endeavoring  to  select  one  as  the  greatest 
of  all,  I  shall  aiia  to  fulfill  these  three  duties.     It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  all  will  see  alike.     There  will  surely  be  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  and  differing  views  and  reasons;  and  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so.     If  we  disagree,  let  us  agree  to  disagree 
agreeably.     The  important  thing  is  that  each  should  do  his  own  care- 
ful and"^  independent  thinking.     It  will  be  ample  reward  for  me  if  I 
can  say  something  to  arouse  your  interest  and  stimulate  your  think- 
ing.    I  do  not  claim  that  my  view  is  the  only  correct  one;  my  only 
claim  is  the  virtue  of  originality.     For  I  have  never  heard  the 
voice  of  a  living  man,  or  seen  one  word  in  print,  which  makes  the 
same  choice  as  I  do  of  the  greatest  of  all  of  Lincoln's  speeches. 
To  me,  it  v;ill  always  be  his  greatest  and  finest  speech.     In  one 
respect  I  resemble  Lincoln  when  he  said:     "What  I  have  written  is 
that  which  my  reflections  have  determined  me  to  say," 

Several  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  Lincoln  Park 
Masonic  Lodge  to  address  their  annual  meeting  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day.    In  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  I 
asked:     "V:hat  do  you  "vmnt  me  to  talk  upon?"    His  answer  was,  "Any- 
thing about  Lincoln."    Q,uick  as  a  flash  and  v^ithout  any  forethought, 
an  idea  sprang  into  mind  and  I  asked,  "How  would  'Lincoln  The  Un- 
usual' do?"    "Fine",  he  said,  so  I  prepared  a  talk  picturing  ten 
different  v;ays  in  which  Lincoln  was  altogether  unusual  and  differ- 
ent from  the  mine-run  of  men  as  v^/e  find  them  in  each  generation. 
One  of  the  ten  "unusuals"  of  Lincoln's  life  was  his  rare  skill  and 
force  as  an  orator,  writer  and  conversationalist.     In  amplifying 
this  unusual  phase  of  his  life,  I  found  it  intensely  interesting  to 
read  his  many  communications  and  addresses,  and  as  best  I  could  to 
classify,  analyze  and  appraise  them.     Constantly  there  welled  up  in 
my  mind  the  question,  "What  vms  the  greatest  expression  by  voice  or 
gen  which  Lincoln  ever  made?'^'  '"finally,  one  afternoon  while  rever- 
ently looking  upon  the  Lincoln  Diorama  at  Chicago  Historical  Society 
and  leisurely  reading  one  of  his  addresses  therein  pictured,  it 
suddenly  burst  into  my  mind  and  heart,  "This  one  is  the  greatest  of 
all."     To  attempt  to  share  with  you  this  impression  is  the  pleasant 
but  difficult  task  assigned  to  me  just  now,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  close  students  of  Lincoln's  life  and  work,  for  you  know  Lincoln 
much  better  than  I  do.    Again,  I  have  no  wish  or  purpose  to  have  you 
adopt  my  view,  but  I  do  desire  you  all  to  do  your  own  thinking. 

Lincoln,  was,  I  believe,  not  only  the  greatest  orator  of 
all  our  Presidents,  but  araong  the  greatest  orators  of  all  time  -  in 
some  respects  the  greatest,     Herndon  said  of  him,  "He  was  a  tall, 
big  souled  man,  and  his  speech  was  tall>  strong  and  enduring,"  As 
a  young  man  he  had  followed  the  good  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
his  young  friend  Timothy,   "give  attendance  to  reading",  and  although 
living  in  a  one  room  log-cabin,  he  had  set  aside  one  corner  of  it 
for  the  beginning  of  a  library.    A  moment  later,  Paul  said  to 
Timothy,  "Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,"    Lincoln  did  not 
neglect  his  great  gift.    His  natural  talent  for  expression  was  in- 
dustriously cultivated,  and  it  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  intensity 
of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  with 


the  pressure  of  the  slavery  question,  the  problem  of  secession,  and 
the  permanence  of  our  union  of  states.     The  principles  involved  in 
those  problems  are  closely  knitted  into  all  his  thinking,  writing 
and  speaking.    What  he  said  and  wrote  naturally  divides  into  four 
groups  and  types  -  (1)  his  gift  of  expression  as  manifested  in  many 
miscellaneous  communications;   (2)  his  early  patriotic,  enthusiastic 
type  of  speech;'  (3)'  his  distinctl  ecohomc  and  polit- 

ical addresses;  and  (4)  his  addresses  as^.^._£|'^§jj,4©^at,,.a^^ 
States,     In  making  this  classification,  I  fuily  expected  to  find  a 
group  of  great  legal  addresses  made  to  court  or  jury,  but  none  were 
found.    His  jury  addresses  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sound  commonsense,  and  not  in  profound  legal  arguments.  He 
depended  more  upon  reason,  logic,  good  sense,  honor.,  integrity, 
ethical  standards  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  than  he  did  upon 
precedents,  rules,  forms  or  technical  points  of  law.    His  law  part- 
ner, Herndon,  said  that  Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  evidence, 
pleading  and  practice,  and  didnot  care  about  them.    Herndon  was  not 
entirely  right,  however. 

Let  us  note,  too,  Lincoln's  remarkable  ability  to  be 
brief.    No  puFTTc  man' ~g'j*^-^^g-"«|^a.3'''"e ve F^'d^^  p^^^'^^'"'^- 
brevTEy^as  did  Lincoln.    He  was  an  artist  in  expressing  great  prin- 
ciples and  truths  in  fewer  and  finer  v\;ords  than  any  other  man  whose 
addresses  are  recorded^    V/ith  his  deep  appreciation  of  historical 
values,  his  very  real  sense  of  the  permanent  and  eternal,  and  his 
keen  realization  of  the  meaning  of  Divine  guidance  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  and  the  lives  of  individuals!  he  could  go  at  once  to  the 
very  heart  of  any  problem  and  express  his  conclusions  in  exceedingly 
few  words. 

I. 


Think  first,  of  a  few  of  his  miscellaneous  expressions 
(for  many  of  his  greatest  utterances  were  not  in  formal  speeches): 

1.     Sometimes  they  were  manifested  in  casual  conversa- 
tions  or  remarks :- 

(a)  Notable  among  such  is  his  comment  following  his 
visit  to  the  New  Orleans  slave  market,  while  still  in  teen  age  years, 
He  witnessed  the  inner  tragedy  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  a 
young  negro  girl  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  sweetheart  and  sold  down 
the  river.    He  said  to  his  accompanying  friend,  not  profanely,  but 
devoutly,  "Let's  go,  boys..    By  God,  J.f  X.ev^r  get  a  ..c.h^^  hit  . 
that  thing  I'll  hit  it  hard".     Thirty-four  years  later  he  had  his 
chance,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  God-guided  quill  pen,  he  hit  it 

so  hard  that  it  v\/as  its  death  blov*?.     It  is  significant  that  in  the 
instrument  itself  he  invoked  the  favor  of  Almighty  God  -  for  I  think 
his  "by  God,  boys"  of  a  third  of  a  century  before  meant,  "By  God' s 

(b)  Pathos  enters  into  these  casual  remarks,  as  in 
the  instance  when  visiting  the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledgei  he  said  a 
suitable  inscription  for  the  tombstone  would  be,  "Here  lies  the  body 
of  Ann  Rutledge  and  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

(c)  Huraor  enters  into  his  conversations  as  well,  as 
it  did  at  the  time  v^hen  a  group  of  citizens    asked  him  to  remove 
General  Grant  because  he  drank  so  much  whiskey,  he  said,  "Please 
tell  me  what  brand  of  whiskey  Grant  uses,  so  I  can  send  a  liberal 
supply  to  our  other  generals." 

(d)  His  comment  on  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  was, 
"Now  the  Father  of  V/aters  rolls  unvexed  to  the  sea",  -  picturesque, 
poetic,  sentimentally  beautiful. 

(e)  Political  sagacity  and  foresignt  also  are  Indi- 
cated in  many  of  his  detached  remarks.     For  instance,  "No  man  will 
ever  be  President  of  the  United  States  who  spells  negro  with  two 
g's".    The  subsequent  four  and  eighty  years  has  proven  the  truth 

of  his  statement. 
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2.     Sometimes  they  v^ere  manifested  in  single  sentences  of 
choice  philosophy: — 

(a)  Such  was  the  case  where  a  patriotic  citizen  said 
to  him,  "I  believe  in  God  and  in  Abraham  Lincoln";  his  response  wa^ 
"My  friend,  you  are  more  than  half  right." 

(b)  Also  when  he  uttered  the  profound  and  deep- 
rnnted  truth    "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all 
?he  people  sime  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time.'' 

(c)  Discussing  his  re-election  as  President,  he 
^airt     "the  people  didn't  want  to  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  tne 
stream."     considering  wealth  he  said,  "It  is  simply  a  superfuity  of 
things  we  don't  need." 

(d)  "Ood  surely  loved  the  common  people,  for  he 
made  so  many  of  them." 

(e)  One  of  t^he  greatest  of  his  casual  sayings  was 
while  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  New  York  Avenue .  Presbyterian 
Siurch  his  regular  custom  on  Sundays  and  on  Wednesday  evenings  The 
pistor' announced  that  this  would  be  their  last  ^-nday  3 e,v,ce  during 
the  war,  as  the  Government  had  taken  over  the  church  to  be  used  for 
^liMttrv  purposes.    His  tall  form  arose  in  his  pew  and^he  said, 

T  don' t  know  who  issued  that  order,  but  as  Comraander  in  Chief  of 
tLTmy,  ?!heI2Sy.^ rescind,  it, .  for  ,the,_^^ 
vices  during  war  '"t'imes." 

No  man  since  Lincoln  has  made  so  many  merely  casual,  but 
pungent,  witty,  humorous  and  illustrative  sentences.     I  can  ^^ink 
of  two    but  oniy  two,  Lincoln-like  cominents  by  public  men.     One, was 
bv  fcierg™  Parkhurst,  of  New  York,  the  modern  Isiah^of  the 

^LLdin^  -eneiation,who,  in  addressing  an  anti-crime  meeting  fol- 
lowing a^speaker  who^mphasized  the  Biblical  truth, /'The  wicke^ 
whPn  no  man  pursueth" ,  rose  and  said,  "Yes,  I  know  it ^s  true  the 
wfcSed  fleS  when  no  man  pursueth,   out  I'm  telling  you  they  make 
better  time  when  someone  is  after  them."    The  other,  a  comedian, 
E^die  cantor      A  young  woman  not  so  beautiful  as  she  thought,  but 
ambitious  for  a  movie^areer,  received  ^^^nt  encou^agem^^^  and 
exclaimed,  "I'll  have  you  know  sir,  my  face  is  my  fortune.  men, 
you  are  on  relief",  was  Eddie's  corament. 

 Sometimes  they  were  manifested  in  his  telegrams, 

always  brief  and  pointed:- 

(a)  As  in  the  instance  when  a  young  soldier  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  falling  asleep  on  J^f^;  Lincoln  wired  the  . 
Commanding  General,  "If  you  haven't  shot  .Jarnes,  don  t.  . 

(b)  When  the  Governor  of  Illinois  wrote  him  a 
letter  filled  with  gloom  and  despair  over  the  probable  loss  of  the 
union  foilo:?ng  early  Confederate  victories    Lincoln  reacned  for  a 
telegraph  blank  and  wired  Governor  Yates,  "See  Exodus  14  13,  iiear 
ye  not.     Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  . 

(c)  Years  before,   in  defending  a  young  ^^S^o  ^^^J®' 
and  petitioning  the  Governor,  only  to  be  denied,  he  wired  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he  intended  to  "make  the  soil  of  this  land  too  noi:  loi 
the  feet  of  any  slaveholder." 

(d)  As  the  war  was  nearing  its  close  he  wired  this 
message  to  General  Grant,  "Sheridan  says  if  the  ^^^^S  f „P^?f 

University  and  are  valued  at  $250,000. 
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4.    Many^tlmes  his  powers _Qf„expxes.§iX^^^ 
manifested  in  letfers:  ' 

(a)  SoxTie  think  his  greatest  letter  was  the  one  to 
Horace  G-reeley  in  which  he  made  one  of  the  most  courageous  state- 
me ri t " 6 1" 'his ""Mf i r e  life,  making  clear  the  major  purpose  of  v;aging 
the  Civil  Vmr,  as  he  says,  "My  paramount  purpose  in  this  struggle 

is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery." 
His  one  great  dominating  passion  was  to  save  the  Union  and  he  let 
Greeley  know  it  in  no  uncertain  terms,    A  close  second  to  it  was  his 
inherent  love  of  human  freedom,   cultivated  and  intensified  by  his 
early  visit  to  the  New  Orleans  slave  auction.    And  he  closed  his 
Greeley  letter  with  the  words,  "I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  everjrwhere  could  be  free,"  He 
subordinated  the  slavery  question  to  the  principle  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  Union,  but  in  God^s  good  plan  the  tv;o  great  passions 
blended  and  both  were  accomplished. 

(b)  Another  great  letter  (the  original  owned  by  one 

of  our  own  members  and  by  him  exhibited  to  us),  to  Ge n e r a  1  Ho o ker-jr  

"I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Bev/are 

of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and 
give  us  victories." 

(c)  Then  that  matchless  letter  to  Mrs,  Bixby,  the 
mother  of  five  sons  vjho  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle  — 
that  letter  which  manifests  human  sympathy  at  its  flood-tide.  Note 
both  its  brevity  and  its  depth  and  the  sincerity  of  its  tone,  its 
poetic  beauty,  all  uniting  to  reveal  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  master 
composers  of  all  time  -  "I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.     I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement." 

(d)  There  is  one  other  great  letter  we  should  note, 
one  we  hear  but  little  about,  but  one  of  the  most  touching  letters 
he  ever  sent;  it_was_ tq^ his  hal^  upon 
learning  of  the  serious  and  probable  fatal  illness  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Lincoln  -  "I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his  health  - 
but  at  all  events,  tell  him  to  remember  and  call  upon  and  confide  in 
our  Merciful  Maker.    He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  and  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads.    And  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Him."    Only  fifty- two  words,  and  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
what  bishop,  minister,  priest,  rabbi    or  evangelist,  v/hat  teacher, 
missionary  or  mother,  could  write  a  more  tender,  more  beautiful, 
xTiore  impressive  appeal  for  faith  in  God  than  this  one  from  the  great 
heart  of  this  country  lawyer  and  politician? 

5t..  .Jometimes  his  most  charaot:^r,igJi^^^?^aj«§Jl^^ 
philosophic  and  humorous,  came  in  response  to  questions  put  to  him:- 

(a)  Once  his  wife  asked  v/hy  he  didn't  fire  McClellan. 
He  answered,  "I  will  hold  McClellan's  hat  for  him  if  he  will  only 
bring  us  victories," 

(b)  Asked  the  question,  "What  is  the  proper  length 
for  a  man's  legs"  -  his  answer  was,  "I  reckon  just  long  enough  to 
reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground." 

(c)  Someone  asked  why  his  wife's  family  spelled  the 
name  Todd  with  tv;o  d's.    He  answered,  "I  never  could  understand  why. 
One  "d"  is  enough  for  God,  but  the  Todds  seem  to  require  two." 

(d)  Asked  if  his  defeat  I'or  the  Senate  by  Douglas 
was  not  bitterly  disappointing  to  him,  he  said,  "Yes,  indeed  it  was, 
and  I  feel  very  much  like  the  small  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe  and 
said,  'It  hurts  too  much  to  laugh  and  I'm  too  big  to  cry.'" 
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6.     This  rare  power  of  expression  v/as  manifested  in  his 
state  papers  and  documents,  noting  at  tlie' moment  only  two.     In  a 
message  to  Congress  in  December,  1863,  one  sentence  reads,  "We  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of  Earth,"     In  that 
fourth  great  state  paper  of  American  history,  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  and  of 
military  necessity,  and  that  three  and  a  half  million  black  people 
were  no  longer  bound  in  the  chains  of  slavery,  he  drafted  what  many 
will  appraise  as  the  most  important  instrument  he  ever  signed  and 
the  most  courageous  deed  of  his  entire  life,     "The  grip  that  swung 
the  ax  in  Illinois  was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free,"  This 
proclamation  from  the  stout  heart  and  clear  brain  of  Lincoln  was  the 
9,tomic  bomb  of  the  Civil  War. 

II. 


Secondly  let  us  glance  at  his  early  enthusiastic,  patris—. 
_otic  type  of^  speeches.     The  very  first  speech,  at  age  tv;enty-three, 
when  he  began  his  campaign  for  election  to  the  Illinois  Legislature 
shows  his  cleverness,  aptness  and  ability  to  make  a  taking  point  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.     In  going  to  a  neighboring  town  he  passed 
the  home  of  his  opponent  and  noticed  on  it  aspire  of  iron  pointing 
upward.    He  asked  what  it  v/as  and  the  lightning  rod  and  its  object 
was  disclosed  to  him.    His  opponent,  speaking  first,  begs  the  audi- 
ence to  vote  for  him  and  not  waste  their  vote  upon  this  unknown 
candidate  from  the  back-woods.     Lincoln's  turn  followed.    He  said, 
"True,   you  don't  know  very  much  about  me,  but  if  you  did  know  every- 
thing about  me  that  you  mig:ht  know,  you  would  be  sure  that  there 
was  nothing  in  my  character  that  made  it  necessary  to  put  on  my 
house  a  lightning  rod  to  save  me  from  the  just  vengeance  of  Almighty 
God." 

These  speeches  v;ere  many  and  brilliant,  and  evidently 
stei^uTied  from  early  years  v/hen  he  lay  on  his  stomach, reading  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  and  the  Life  of  Washington,  bv  the  light  of^_,^^ 
Imrning  shavings  from  the  nearby^  cooper  sHop,   and  formulated  the^ 
ideals  of  freedom,  liberty  and  justice  which  dominated  all  his___ 
future  life.    His  love  for  reading  and  his  cultivation  of  his  gift 
of  expression  produced  many  fine  and  truly  eloquent  speeches  in 
early  life.     Among  them  note  these:  — 

1_^  _  On  Washington's  Birthday,  at  age  twenty-six,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Young  Men' s" Lyceum  at  Springfield,  saying,  "To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington,  is  alike 
impossible.     Let  none  attempt  it.     In  solemn  awe  pronounce  his  name 
and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor,  leave  it  shining  on," 

2.  Again,  at  an  early  age,  he  says,   (and  observe  his 

striking  figure  of  speech),  "Military  glory,  that  attractive  rain-^,^  

bovv'  that  rises  in  shov/ers  of  blood,  tH'at  serpent's  eye,  that"  charms^ 
to  destroy," 

3,  Again,  at  age  twenty-eight,   in  his  first  patriotic 
speech  in  Springfield,  note  hov;  he  displays  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, his  power  to  express  a  conviction  dramatically  and  forcefully, 
his  vivid  imagination,  his  profound  faith  in  America's  ability  to 
defend  herself,  her  people  and  her  future,  as  he  says:     "All  the 
armies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  combined,  v/ith  all  of  the  treasure 
of  the  earth  in  their  military  chest,  v^ith  a  Bonaparte  for  a  comman- 
der,  could  not,  by  force,  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge,   in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years."     One  hun- 
dred and  eight  years  have  passed.    Were  he  to  make  that  speech  now, 
he  v;ould  probably  modify  it,   for  even  his  fertile  mind  did  not 
foresee  the  coming  of  the  airplane,   submarine,   cable,  radio  and 
atomic  bomb.     And  how  strange  that  twenty- four  years  later,  the 
author  of  this  graphic,  dramatic  and  prophetic  description  of  the 
powerlessness  of  men,  money  and  genius,  and  of  the  futility  of  mere 
military  glory,  should  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy,  achieving  by  his  leadership  many  glorious 
victories , 


4.    Again,  note  the  expression  ±n_^these_ea,rlz.jcmm.^^ 
fundamentalT^  li fe^,^  as  .  h^^  pleads 

for  reverence  for  the' lav/.     "Let""every^an  rem  that  to  violate 

the  lav;  "is  to  trample  upon  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  the 
charter  from  his  ov\?n  and  his  children's  liberty.     Let  reYerence  for 
the  law  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap.    Let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling 
books  anci  almanacs.     Let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  in 
colleges.     Let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  proclaimed  in  legis- 
lative halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.     Let  it  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  Nation,"    All  of  these  remarkable  bursts 
of  emotional  patriotism  might  be  called  the  spreadeagle  type  of 
speech,  are  but  for-gleams  of  great  orations,  his  history  making 
speeches  of  later  years,  gems  of  patriotiio  sentiment  and  statesman- 
like eloquence « 

III. 


Thirdly,  note  his  major  addresses  relating  to  problems  Qf^^^^i 
government ,  55ftft6i!lii6S  Wa  pbTit         science.    His  political  debates 
wi'cn  DougJLas  are  regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest  speeches  of  his 
career,  but  they  were  not  great  orations.     They  were  practical,  poli- 
tical and  partisan  discussions  of  a  burning  question,  made  while 
campaigning  for  office  and  filled  with  the  many  arts  of  the  shrewd  I 
politicians  they  both  were.     There  was  too  much  petty  wrangling  in 
them,  furnishing  no  favoring  background  in  which  great  oratory 
could  blossom.     Two  v>/eeks  after  this  had  been  written,  I  discovered 
this  sentence  by  Professor  Randall,  "Lincoln  did  not  rise  to  his 


full  stature  when  speaking  jne r ely  the  part y  language .  Lincoln 
himself  clas sif led  t~Kem as^          •'expTahat'idns  explanatory  of  things 
explained."    In  one  of  them,  Douglas  had  made  untruthful  statements 
about  Lincoln.     In  turn  Lincoln  rose  to  reply,  saying,  "I  have  no 
desire  to  call  Judge  Douglas  a  liar,  but  if  I  were  to  call  him  any- 
thing at  all,  I  do  not  know  what  else  it  could  be,"    However,  these 
debates  did  contain  some  of  Lincoln's  fine,  strong  sentences,  nota- 
bly the  one  at  Peoria,  "No  man  is  goo d^^^^^^^^ 
without  the  other's  consent:"  .     A^        "tlie.  neg.i:aa»i^^JAS-.^^^ 
Douglas,  or  any  other  man,   in  the  right  . to _.XDut_l0-iQ.  his  .mouth.-tha^^- 
bread  that  his  own  hands^^^^h^^       earned,"    And  they  were  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  abolished  slavery  in  America. 
But  there  are  three  major  speeches  of  this  period  and  type  which  are 
particularly  worthy  of  noter 

1.  At  Philadelphia,  February  22,  1861.  speaking  in  old 
Independence  Hall,  although  not  expecting  to  be  called  on,  he  said  j 
"I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that  did  not  spring  from  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,     I  have  said 
nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  God  to  die  by."    This  was  one  of  his  greatest  utter- 
ances, not  much  noticed  nowadays,  but  worthy  of  our  accurate  ap- 
praisals 

2,  His  "house  divided"  speech _of._June  15,  1858.     This  is  , 
m  some  T^espects  his  greatest  political  address.    Made  at  the  state 
convention  of  the  new  Republican  Party,  in  which  he  used  his  know- 
ledge of  scripture  so  effectively,  and  gave  his  judgment  on  the 
final  outcome  of  the  great  struggle,  he  presented  to  his  political 
associates  a  preview  of  what  he  was  to  say.    His  friends,  almost  to 
a  man,  advised  him  not  to  say  what  he  had  planned.     "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.     This  Government  cannot  exist  half 
slave  and' half  free."    They  said,  "That's  a  fool  utterance  -  a  d— 
f--  utterance";  and  the  d —  f—  did  not  mean  "dear  friend",  either. 
They  said  it  was  too  radical,  ahead  of  the  times  aiid  would  kill 

votes.    Lincoln  answered,  "PrJm4s^^tM_ime_lia^^^  

sentiments'  should  be  uttered.     I  am  determined,  neither, to  change 
.nor  mQiIiryn.,..ffla:.^as  1 1 i on .     If  I  go  down  because  of  this  speech,  then 
let  me  go  down  linked  with  the  truth.     I  am  v^illing  to  perish  v;ith 
it;  let  me  die  in  the  advocacy  of  what  is  just  and  right."    He  made 
the  speech  as  planned,  and  it  was  another  great  link  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  upon  slavery.    When  a  friend  said  to  him  after 
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the  Cooper  Union  speech,  "You  have  a  wonderful  mind",  he  answered, 
"I  ara  slow  to  learn  and  slow  to  forget  what  I  have  learned.    My  mind 
is  like  a  piece  of  steel,  -  very  hard  to  scratch  anything  upon  it 
and  almost  impossible  after  you  get  it  there  to  rub  it  out."  Lincoln 
himself  regarded  the  "house  divided"  speech  as  his  greatest  and  most 
important,  for,  when  his  political  backers  told  him  that  this  speech 
had  ruined  his  chances  for  election  to  the  Senate,  he  said,  "If  I 
had  to  draw  a  pen  across  my  record  and  erase  my  whole  life  from 
sight,  and  I  had    one  choice  left  as  to  what  I  should  save  from  the 
wreck,  I  should  choose  that  speech  and  leave  it  to  the  world  un- 
erased." 

3,     Consider  now  the  Cooper  Union  speech  of  1860,  _wliicb^Ju§«^-,^« 
said  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  of  all.     It  was  this  speecla  which 
made  him  President.     Here  he  spoke  not  chiefly  to  New  York,  which 
city  was  but  slightlj?-  interested.    Even  the  committee  which  enter- 
tained him,  escorted  him  to  the  hall  and  bade  him  goodnight,  saying, 
"V/e  are  going  to  the  shov;".    Here  he  spoke  to  the  entire  nation-, 
north  and  south.    Yihen  the  invitation  came,  he  said  to  his  partner, 
Herndon,  "Billy,  I*m  invited  to  speak  in  New  York.    Shall  I  go?" 
"Yes,  go  by  all  means",  said  Herndon^  "and  giake.  your  best  effort^"    .  , 
Lincoln  follov/ed  his  partner's  advice  and'  did  make  his  best  effort 
at  Cooper  Union,  not  only  going  over  much  of  the  material  covered 
in  the  Douglas  debates,  but  giving  his  most  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  great  two-fold  burning  question  of  the  time  -  slavery, 
coupled  with  the  more  important  one  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Union, 

ending  with  one  of  his  most  impressive  perorations:     "Let  us  have   

faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  .that  faith^  let  us  Jo"3ES'^^ 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

IV. 


Vife  come  now  to  his  addresses  as  President: 

1.    We  start,  of  course,  with  his  first  .Inaugural.  This 
was  an  outstandingly  great  speech.     So  intense  was  public  interest 
in  what  he  might  say  that  the  entire  nation  eagerly  held  its  breath. 
The  v;ar  Qlouds  were  gathering,  and  vjith  devastating  fury,  States 
vjere  seceding  from  the  Union,  and  the  country  trembled  on  the  verge 
of  the  coming  disaster.     Calm,  deliberate,  well  poised,  he  stands 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  on  a  cold,  disagreeable  windy  day.  While 
Douglas  holds  his  hat,  he  delivered,  without  any  oratorical  grandeur 
or  glowing  eloquence  such  as  he  might  have  employed,  not  only  the 
most  important  speech  of  his  life,  but  also  the  most  important 
speech  ever  delivered  in  the  history  of  America,  listened  to  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety,  in  which  he  discussed  the  two  great 
national  issues,  the  indivisibility  of  the  Union  and  the  relation 
of  slavery  to  it.     It  was  devoted  chiefly  to  saving  the  Union  with- 
out war  -  a  clear,  logical,  statesmanlike  speech  generally  regarded 
as  the  greatest  speech  of  the  age.    Even  while  he  v;as  speaking 
there  were  insurgent  agents  in  V^ashington,  scheming  to  dissolve  and 
destroy  the  Union.     The  burden  of  his  appeal  was  to  his  dissatisfied 
countrymen,  urging  them  to  be  calm,  deliberate,  dispassionate  and 
unhurried  in  reaching  their  decision  as  to  civil  war;  but  as  he 
closed  he  did  employ  his  rare  gift  of  eloquence  in  words  almost  sub- 
lime in  their  appeal  to  remain  true  to  the  Union  and  avoid  civil  war. 
"Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him 
who  has  never  yet"  forsaken  this  favored  landj  are  still  competent  to 
adjust  in  the  best  v/ay  all  our  present  difficulty.    VJe  are  not  enem- 
ies but  friends,     V/e  must  not  be  enemies.     Though  passion  may  have 
strained,   it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.     The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land  v/ill 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature,"    But  the  logic, 
the  reasoning  and  the  beauty  of  this  lofty  appeal  failed  to  impress 
some.    Adverse  critics  said  it  "assumed  despotic  authority".  The 
Chicago  Times  denounced  the  entire  message  as  a  "loose,  disjointed, 
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rambling  affair";  others  said  it  was  the  "death  knell  and  requiem 
of  the  Union".     The  Mercury,  of  Charleston,  said  it  manifested 
Lincoln's  "insolence  and  brutality". 

2.     The  years  pass  and  history  is  made.    Fort  Sumter, 
Bull  Run,  Forts  Hehry  anOon^^^^         Shiloh ,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
bur-,  Chancellorsville,  and  finally  the  tide  turns  on  July  4th)  the 
nation's  birthday,  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  tell  the  story.  In 
November,  1863,  came  the  second  great  address  of  his  Presidential 
term,  the  dedication  of  the  Gettxsburg  battleground.     It  was  in 
real ity  not  an  addressT That  honor  went  to  the  greatest  orator  of 
his 'time,    Lincoln  was  invited  only  to  make  "a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks"     A  vast  throng  listened  for  two  hours  to  the  great  oration 
of  Everett,    At  its  close  the  tall  form  of  Lincoln  arose  and  for 
two  minutes,  thirty  seconds,  he  speaks  only  255  words,  mostly  mono- 
syllables -  only  ten  sentences  -  and  yet,  judged  by  the  eloquence 
of  these  few  words,  and  the  lofty  patriotism  of  those  flowing, ^ 
sweeping  sentences,  revealing  Lincoln  as  a  truly  great  master  in 
word  painting,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  stylist,  the  artistic  beauty  of 
every  phrase?  and  the  strong  appeal  to  the  living  for  rededication, 
this  was  called  by  Dale  Carnegie,  "the  greatest  speech  Qver^to  fall 
from  human  lips,  which  will  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  literary  gems  and  treasures  of  earth  for  centurie.a  to  .^.ise.,.,,,,,^^^.^^ 
come."  l>eorgi  William  Curtis  declared  it  to  be  "as  simple,  felici- 
tous, as  earnest  a  word  as  was  ever  spoken."    Lincoln  stopped  almost 
before  he  began.     One  man  said,  "I  heard  Everett,  I  saw  Lincoln." 
Had  Lincoln  not  been  on  the  prograra  for  his  "few  appropriate  re- 
marks", Everett's  oration  would  probably  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten by  now.    Particularly  fitting  was  Lincoln's  climax,  the  ap- 
peal to  his  hearers  to  rededicate  themselves  to  their  country  and 
"highly  resolve  that  this  nation^  .undex.God^  .shali..hia^^.*^ 
of  freedom  and  that  governiiaent  of  the  people, _^x.ll^l...P?°Pl^^ 
tiie  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."     This  closing  clause 
was  not^ original  with  Lincoln,  as  I  had  supposed  it  to  be;  it  is 
'sprinkled  through  the  literature  of  England  for  500  years.     In  our 
country  Daniel  Webster  had  used  it  in  1830,  and  Theodore  Parker  m 
1850;  but  Lincoln,  with  the  greatest  effect  of  all,  in  1863,  gave 
the  phrase  a  new  setting,  a  precise  form  and  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  and  political  science  of  our  national  life.     I  like 
the  closing  sentence  in  Professor  Randall's  new  book  -  "Lincoln, 
the  President,  Springfield  to  Gettysburg",  which,  relating  to  tins 
speech,  says:     "Lincoln  showed  that  it  is  only,  by  constructive  deeds 
Of  living  men  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead  can  have  value." 

This  marvelous,  almost  sublime  speech,  notwithstanding  its 
wondrous  beauty  and  high  level  of  patriotic  spirit,  was  not  then  fUUy 
appreciated,  nor  even  highly  regarded.    Many  editors  referred  to  it 
in  slighting  terms,  even  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  our  Chicago  ^ 
fellow  citizen,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Sr.,  inventor  of  the  reaper,  m 
a  lay  editorial  in  the  old  Chicago  Times,  referred  to  it  as  the 
"dishwatery  speech  of  the  President".     God  forgive  him,  for  he  knew 
not  what  he  did.    We  hope  that  before  his  death  in  1884  he  had  come 
to  realize  what  a  gigantic  error  he  had  committed, 

3 «     Coming__iiovLto„ilis .iie3^^         Pr es ident ial  spe ech , ,  the 
second  inaugural  -  the  war  was  nelirly  over,  but  some  desperate 
fight  i"ngwas  still  necessary.    Again  standing  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
in  words  almost  superhuman,  he  reviews  the  four  years  of  bloodshed 
and  the  struggle  to  save  the  Union,  he  gives  the  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  goodwill  towards  the  Nation's  enemies  and  made  probably 
the  most  sublime  appeal  ever  made  by  any  human  ruler  for  his  country 
and  countrymen.    His  clarion  call  for  peace  was  a  spiritual  master- 
piece.    "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  av»/ay.    Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondsmen's  250  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  'the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether' .  With 


malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finisj; 
the  work  we  are  in;  -  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan  -  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations."    No  wonder  that  Dale 
Carnegie  calls  tliis  "the  most  noble  and  beautiful  utterance  ever 
delivered"  by  the  lips  of  mortal  man."    No  wonder  that  its  fame 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University 
declared  it  to  be,  "the  purest  gold  of  human  eloquence,  nav.  of" 
eloq.uence  aliiiost  Divine," 

Hurriedly  we  have  glanced  at  a  few  of  his  wonderful  ex- 
pressions in  casual  remarks,  in  single  sentences  of  choice  philoso- 
phy,  in  questions  answered,  in  telegrams  and  letters,  in  State 
papers  and  documents;  at  a  few  of  his  early  patriotic  speeches, 
followed  by  his  major  political  and  economic  addresses,  and  all 
climaxed  by  his  three  greatest  Presidential  addresses.    We  have  seen 
that  one  of  his  choicest  gifts  was  brevity;  he  could  say  more  in 
fev;er  words  than  any  other  man  in  public  life;  he  could  marshal  the 
loftiest  ideas  and  organize  and  condense  them  into  great,  sweeping, 
magnificent,  impressive  sentences  better  than  any  orator  of  his 
time  or  since.     For  a  short  time  Lincoln  entered  the  popular  lecture 
field,  in  which  he  met  with  indifferent  success.     But  in  it  he  dem- 
onstrated his  great  intellectual  strength.     The  most  impressive 
sentence  found  in  his  popular  lectures  is,  "There  are  more  mines 
above  the  earth's  surface  than  below  it.    All  nature,  the  whole.^ 
vrarld,  material,  moral,   intellectual,   is  a  mine," 

Now,  which  one  was  the  very  greatest?    Each  must  judge  for 
himself.     Your  choice  will  depend  upon  your  own  point  of  view  and 
upon  your  major  interest  in  Lincoln.     I  want  you  to  realize  that  all 
his  speeches  y/ere  gi'eat.    My  own  thinking  causes  me  to  choose  as 
follov;s: 

For  political  wisdom  -  the  "house  divided"  speech; 
For  convincing  logic  -  the  Cooper  Union  speech; 
For  clarity  of  thought  -  the  Horace  Greeley  letter; 
For  statesmanlike  q,ualities  -  the  first  inaugural; 
For  courage  -  the  Emancipation  Proclamation; 
For  poetic  and  patriotic  sentiment  -  the  Gettysburg  address; 
EoiL-Jiuman.  sympathx„at._,f^  -  the  Mrs.  Bixby  letter;  and 

FOIL-. elojiue nee  in  appeal  for  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  for  peace  -r  the 
second  inaugural, 

Y,  

There  is  yet  one  speech,  JNhloh^^ 
greatest  of  all.    And  there  are  fifteen  reasons  which  make  it  so. 
It  was  one  of  his  shortest  speeches,  only  151  words,  only  nine  sen- 
tences, requiring  only  one  moment  to  deliver.    V/hy  is  this  short 

speech  so  impressive?    Because  it  is  a  Lincoln  autobiography»,j:as  

vealing  to  us  more  of  himself,  more  of  pathos  and  strong  emotion, 
more  of  his  ov;n  great  heart  arid.  miad.  and  soul,  than  all  of  his  other 
speeches  combined. 

It  was  not  the  speech  of  an  officeholder,  nor  of  an  office  seeker, 

but  of  a  citizen; 
It  was  not  about  politics,  but  about  friendliness; 
It  v/as  not  about  economics,  but  about  faith  in  God  and  dependence 

upon  Divine  guidance ; 
It  was  not  an  oration,  but  a  conversation; 
It  vi/as  not  a  speech,  but  a  talk; 

It  was  not  prepared  remarks,  but  an  outpouring  of  his  heart; 

It  was  almost  musical  in  its  rhythm  and  as  poetic  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  delivered  not  in  a  great  hall, 
but  in  the  open  air,  not  on  the  Capitol  steps,  but  on  the  rear 
platform  of  a  railroad  train. 
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It  was  the  last  day  of  his  52nd  year  -  February  11,  1861  - 
a  cold,  rainy,  windy  winter^s  day;  he  leaves  his  Springfield  home, 
drives  to  the  Wabash  depot,  threads  his  way  through  a  great  crowd 
assembled  to  see  him  off  on  the  most  important  journey  of  any  Amer- 
ican since  V/ashington  left  his  Virginia  home,  and  rode  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  to  unsheath  his  sword  and  win  our  independence. 
Mounting  the  rear  platform,  he  faced  about,  taking  a  last  look  at 
his  friends  and  neighbors  all  of  whom  he  loved  dearly.     Then  reluc- 
tantly responding  to  their  desire  for  a  farewell  message,  with  ^_  

quivering  lips  and  tears  in  his  eyes^he  says: 

"My  friends:    No  one  not  in  my  situation  can  appreciate 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.     To  this  place  and 
the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything.    Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to 
an  old  man.    Here  my  children  have  been  born    and  one  lies 
buried.     I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever,  I 
may  return,  v;ith  a  task  before  me  gresiter  than  that  which 
rested  upon  V\fashington.    Without  the  a:ssistance  of  the  Divine 
Being,  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.    YJith  that 
assistance  I  cannot  fail.     Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with 
me  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.     To  His  care  com- 
mending you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell," 

Here,  in  this  impromptu,  unprepared  talk,  we  see  him  to  be 

A  man  of  feeling  -  the  parting  caused  sadness,  even  though  he  was 
leaTn.ng^'To  assume  all  the  glamor  and  glory  of  the  highest 
office  in  all  the  world; 

A. man  appreciative  of  his  community; 

A  man  aware  of  the  value  of  time ; 

A  man  remembering  his  youth,  and  each  passing  year; 

A  man  of  family  devotion  -  love  of  his  children  and  sorrowing  at  the 

loss  of  one; 
A  man  of  serious  purpose; 

A  fflan  historically  informed  -  he  knev;  Washington  and  the  greatness 

of  his  task,  the  simplicity  of  his  faith  and  dependence  on  G-od; 
A  man  of  intellectual  perception  -  he  correctly  appraised  the  task 

before  him,  realizing  that  if  the  Union  were  lost,  Vi^ashington' s 

work  would  be  largely  undone; 
A  man  willing  to  acknowledge  Divine,  leadership,  and  believing  that 

his  success  depended  upon  it,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  re- 

ce  ive  it ; 

A  man  of  trust  %M«fii2ii£itoifi^. 

|t  man  of  hope  ; 

A  man_ of  prayer  -  he  commended  his  friends  to  God  and  asked  their 

prayers  for  him; 
A  man  of  "sentiment  -  his  farewell  an  affectionate  one;  and 
A  lonely  hearted  man  -  Vilhy  did  he  omit,  "Here  I  was  married",  why 

did  he  say  "my  children"  instead  of  "our  children",  and  why  did 
he  leave  out  Mrs,  Lincoln  in  bidding  farewell?    His  marriage 
and  home  life  was  a  tragedy  to  his  heart  and  soul.     He  trod  the 
winepress  alone, 

Because  this  fa-pewell   talk  -PfivealFi  {nf^yfi  of  his  personality,, 
individuality,  character;  ideals,  purposes,  and  his  firm  reliance  on 
Divine  guidance  and  strengthening  power,  my  heart  and  my  mind,  con- 
cludjL,^_"This  is  the  greatest  speech  of  all," 

May  I  close  by  calling  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  greatest  contrast  in  all  American  history  and  biography? 
Two  scenes  comprise  it  -  one  -  in  a  Cincinnati  courthouse  with 
Stanton  as  chief  counsel  in  an  important  case,  Lincoln  one  of  coun- 
sel.    Stanton  says,  "Who  is  this  long-armed,  gawky,  apelike  creature 
from  Illinois  and  what  does  he  think  he  can  do  in  this  case?"  The 
second  scene  -  a  decade  later  -  in  a  roominghouse  opposite  Ford»s 
Theater  in  Washington  -  Stanton  watching  over  the  ebbing  breath  of 
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Lincoln,   laid  low  by  the  assassin's  bullet,  Stanton  says:  "Th.ere_— 
Xijas.  tiie  .(p:eates_t  ruler  ol  men.  tliis  vjorld  has  ever  laiQwHf"    And  a 
moiaent  later,  as  the  great  ruler's  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  his 
soul,  rising  from  his  wounded  body,  winged  its  way  to  G-od's  Shining 
City,  and  his  lifeblood  mingled  with  all  the  blood  and  tears  and 
sacrifices  of  the  war  and  sanctifies  them  all  on  the  altar  of  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  justice,  Stanton,  breaking  the  awful  silence  of 
the  death  chamber,  says,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the^ages,""'    Yes,  he  does 
belong  to  the  ages,  and  may  we  in  our  age  honor  his  memory  in  ever- 
increasing  measure,  o  y^"'? 


c 


